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In a society in which preji- ` 


` dice becomes increasingly more 
evident, there is still one thing 


college students are. unable to’ 


- escape. regardless . of race, 
creed: or color. b 


For many years students . 
have been subjected to quizzes - 


and examinations that can eith- 
er make or break their ulti. 


. mate hope of remaining in: 
` school, regardless of the rea- 


Sons. 


Although it would be nice to. . 
say that all students are equal _ 
- when preparing for a test, de- 


pendent, of course upon “sch 


variables as intelligence and. 
study time, there: seems: to be. 


a bit of.discrepancy. in a state: 
ment of this kind. The fact is 
some students have a definite 
advantage over their class- 
mates when studying for an 

exam, — 

Because of the various 
groups and organizations that 
some students are associated 
with, they find access. to ex- 

` ams given in similar courses 
in previous semesters. 

This collection of tests, more 
commonly referred to as a file 
system, can give a student a 
slight edge over another. Those 


who, because of looking at ~ 


back tests, know what type of 


questions a professor is apt to. 
ask are in a better position to 


know what sort of material to 
study, 

For some time om this cam- 

. pus, many . independent - stu- 

dents have been complaining 

about this advantage. the 

Greeks and Bootstrappers have 
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Ralph. M. ‘Wardle, left, delivers, ‘the main adires at the 
mid-year commencement; Story- and text of his ‘speech appear 
on page. two. 
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held. over rer not belonging 


to such a group.. Some of the. . 
< rumors suggest the Greeks: ` 
have complete and comprehen- `. 
. sive.files dating as far back as 
` World War II. 7 
:: But a check with. several 
“Greek organizations shows that 
_, this'is not exactly the case. As _ 
-a matter of fact, many’ admit- - 
. + ted their files are rather, ‘incom- 
` plete and unorganized.” 


Many students feel the Boot- 


‘strappers have the best and - 
most complete files. Although 
.the Pen and Sword office, lo- 
. cated in the Prom Town House-~ 


refused to say whether or not 


_ Such a file is.even in existence, 
_many Boots have said the sys- 
tem’ maintained by. Pen and . 


Sword is extremely. beneficial. 
But regardless of the effi- 


. ciency and effectiveness of the 
various systems, the Greeks . 


and Bootstra appers do have one 
ge over the inde- 
pendents in keeping a file. They 


. do have the organization and 


natural ‘structure to maintain 
a file system over a period of 
a. 


Bail Files’ Tests 
Several years ago, Dr. Milo — 
. Bail, former president of the 
University, instituted a test 


filing system in the library so. 


all students would have access 
to old examinations for study, 


purposes. Tests were to he 


placed on file by faculty mem» _ 


bers, though the practice was 
not mandatory. 
But according to Ellen Lord, 


head librarian and secretary 


of the University Senate Li- 
brary Committee, there has 
been a noticeable decline in the 


a y University of Nebraska: át Omaha 


seg role 
Filing of Exams Inadequate — 


-pittnber of festa “coming into 3 


. Mozart.-. 
addition. to the operas, ‘the 
program will include “‘Knight’s 


ie Roche. : 


mall’ orchestra.: 


rhythmic irregularities, 
As a. psychological drama, 


‘the audience’ is:seemingly™ - 
awn into intimate contact. 
i with the four characters at the: 
Bridge table, perhaps. identity- 
‘ing with pne of them. .. 


are not on ‘the game as they 


make numerous errors. 
` Throughout. the game personal x 
`- difficulties are expressed by 
:, each individual; in a series of 
:+- four interior: monologues. - 

` Sally wants to buy ahat with 
“peacock feathers” while’. Bill, 
her husband, yearns for his T 
“mistress. Geraldine ‘tells ‘of her- 


“dying mother whom she wishes 


-could' have ‘loved: her. David, 
“her husband, is. bitter at Josing g 


his ‘job, and envisions ‘himself 
~ as a “sultan of America” com- 


leasyre. . 


RS . The UNO. Coca Theatre, di-. “Sine 17, 1959 Gian-Carlo. Men- 
k cted: by Robert Gx Ruetz, 
-ta will, present its first opera: of g 
> 1969, ‘on February 14 and 15... 
-The program will consist of 
two. ‘operas; “A: Hand: of., ¢ 
i Bridge” by Samuel Barber and © 
—- “The Impresario” (“Der |. 

Schauspieldirektor”’) by Wolf: 


Bridge”: is an: 
opera in miniature. Its compos- 
ition is classified as a chamber 
‘operá 
“It isin one act; jiš ‘ten’ min- 
‘utes in length, has a-cast.of - actor, writer. 
ur characters and uses a: 
The “music. is: "contemporary ; 
in texture. ‘There are. constant. - 
etric changes, and: many - 


.. There are two couples seated. 
‘at a Bridge table. Their minds `. 


plete ‘with every license and - 


otti; the founder-of the Spoleto: 
‘Festival-and: a’ ‘close “associate 


of. Samuel’ Barber: is responsi- 


‘ble: for the writing of this 
opera, = ©; 

“The Iinpresario” As ‘perhaps 
‘more: well: ‘known. for. its“ over- 
ture which is often donë in con- 
cert form. However, the work 
itself is actually a Singspiel 


$. ‘© containing: ait: ‘overture, spoken | 

< Gambit;”, a ballet:to music by i 

Bela- Bartok, presented by the ~ 

Om k Civic. Ballet under -the 
(9 


dialogue’ and’ four’ set ‘pieces: 
There are only three charas. 
ters' inthe cast. Of these, the - 


‘ roles of Madame. Heartmelt 
and Mademoiselle. Warblewell - 
; require great: vocal’ range and 


technical skill; 
Mozart’s i3 iter for, this 
opera is. ‘Gottlieb, ‘Stephanie, an 
_Burgtheatre 
Inspector;. Th original - text, 
which: is ‘extremely, long: has 
been: shortened ‘and' revised for 
this- production by. G e 0 i f re y 
Dunn. « f 
The Impresario, M. o n sieur 
Cash, tries ‘to, appease. two- 
prima donna Sopranos’ who:are - 
fightin g:for the same role. 


“Finally; he, resolves. their petty | 


squabbles in order’ that . they 
may. serve. ‘only’ art and not : 


` their own personal egos.. 


. The opera Was ‘commissioned 3 


“by the Emperor. Joseph II and 
-produced in.. the: Schonbrunn 


‘Palace on. February 7, 17868. 


.. The; occasion -was a- reception 


which honored: visiting officials : 


“from the Netherlands. pea 


The original ballet, Knight's 
Gambit,” has ‘Been: choreo- 
graphed: to’ music. from Bela 
Bartoks “Concerto For Or-_- 


_chestra.” -Parts of this compo- - 


sition ,are ideally suited for ` 
‘pallet, since, they- contain many 
-dance rhythms. that appear in . 
many. ‘of Bartok’s larger. works, 

Interwoven with these: dances 


elsewhere: He says): ao thé gti: a % 


- . the library recently both from 
`- pew faculty - ‘members, and ` 
< those who ‘have been on the > 
. staff for some time.. 
Raymond Means, - associate 
- librarian, . explained. that the 


sharp decline .in.tests for filing 


‘is. probably due to the fact’an `: 
> announcement ‘to the faculty ` 

concerning the system has not 
“been repeated, Newer mem- 
_ hers of the faculty may not 
a know ba ‘files exist, che. 
said, : 


‘Papers Ke ed. 


The’ ee test. file consists 
‘of ‘two shelves of boxes located’ 


in the reserye section of the 
library, Each box is labeled 


with a departmental heading. — 


Most tests are. not dated and 


` ‘the only. guideline. appears; to 
. .be to what: extent’ the papers. 
- have turned yellow with age. 


Apparently there is no one 


“in the library who is respon:. 
“gible for the test files. Whoever 


opens the mail and’ finds an 


exam files it, No attempt is 


made to date the tests as they 
come in. 


Because the files are incom- 


plete and undated, they seem - 
to hold little if any useful pur- `- 
. pose for students seeking ad: 


ditional study help. Those la- 
belled boxes prove to do little 


more than waste space. and 
-tninimal effort. 


Whose fault is it that the li- 


brary test files are so inade- 


uate? Is it the library’s? Is it 


e faculty's? 


-- Dr. Robert D. Harper, dean `: 
_ of the College of Liberal Arts 
and ceria iii the blame | 


` dents are interested in keeping; 
__ an up to date file system in the `, 

is ukrary, they should: gt Cooper- ` 
ation from the faculty, But ` 


there must be.intéerest shown, —; 


If there is á demand from. the. 


students and if. ‘they: ‘use them, 
I can’t:: see any : Feason they 


a cannot be filed,” 


Of the college deans _ ques : 


` tioned, all seem, willing. ‘to “cos 


operate in the’ submitting of 
tests to the library’ files: under 


certain conditions. Al: seemed 


hesitant to make: the policy 
mandatory. Some:felt that stu- 
dents might make‘ the ‘mistake 
of placing. too’ much’ “emphasis. 
on back tests. A ‘agreed it 
urb, the practice 
of presenting identical: tests 
semester after., semester. 


Many Responsible 


The responsibility for main- 
taining organized and compre- 
hensive test file system to 
which all students have access - 
seems to fall on the shoulders . 

of many, 

` Ideally, -the dating and up- i 
keep of past exams’ ‘would. be ` 
the - obligation. of the library. 
There would: be a conscientious . 


` effort made to. see tests are . 
properly marked to create as ` 


tle confusion as possible for 
the student, i E 

‘College deans and depart» = 
ment eee would see to it that. 
new teachers are informed and 
others periodically 


congerning the existence. of the 
- library system. <. 


Cooperating - instruc ors 
(Continued oi Page. y: 
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Revolt Leads 
To Democracy’ 
The ‘following is’a condensation of the address 
delivered by Dr. Ralph Wardle, the first faculty 
member to do so, to the mid-year commence- 
ment ‘exercise audience. : 
Pa a ee ee z 
A few years ago, before.the uprisings in the 
universities began, I was shocked to read a letter 


written to a friend of mine by his young Cousin 
George, a freshman at one of those huge univer- 


- sities. George reported that he had just com- 
pleted a course; that is, he had made a certain 


number of crosses on ah objective examination 
which he had placed in a machine. . 


In due time he had received from the ma- 

- chine the information that he ranked 972nd in a 
class of 1,200 and that his grade for the course, 

- therefore, was a “D” (unsatisfactory). He was 


chagrined, frustrated. He wanted to know where. 


' he had made his mistakes, and the machine 
- wasn't talking. There seemed to be no one to tell 
him. In fact, he had never actually laid eyes on 


- the professor who was teaching the course; he. 


. had watched him on the TV screen; but he had 
never seen him in the flesh. George felt he was 
the victim of a very efficient solution to the prob- 


lem of teaching a horde of people, and he didn’t 


like it. i 


I never heard what George did about it. He 
may have knuckled under (some do); he may 
have dropped out (some do that). George may 
even have joined the small minority of students 
who have resorted to violence in their attempt 
to command attention. But, by the way, let’s re- 
member that it is a‘smali minority. 


When we read in the newspaper that on a 
given day six or seven American campuses are 
in a state of seige, we may be tempted to think 
that the answer to the question “What’s the uni- 
versity coming to?” is: “It’s coming to pieces at 

_ the seams—fast,”’ - . i 


We must remind ourselves, though, that there 
are nearly sixteen hundred universities and four- 
year colleges în ‘the. United States and that the 
six or seven under seige represent less than one 
half of one percent of the total number. 


"And While we're taking.a reasonable.yiew of 
a highly charged situation, it won’t do any harm 
to remind ‘ourselves also. that student -rebellion 


is nothing. new in the history of the world; in. 


fact, we in this country have seen relatively lit- 
tle student rebellion—perhaps not enough. | 


Noise vs. Panty Raid | 


I can’t help recalling that only a few years 
ago we were complaining about the ‘‘silent gen- 
eration” that was sliding through our universi- 
ties, They just didn’t seem to care about any- 
thing—except an occasional panty raid. 

happy medium between silence and vio- 
lence would be ideal of course—but if I have to 


make a choice, I'll take Cousin George’s genera- ` 


tion, with all its hippies and yippies and flower 


children. A good: noisy confrontration makes - 
n a panty raid—and augurs 


- more sense te me 
better for the future of the university. 


I must admit that I feel some sympathy for 
George and his fellow demonstrators—because 
it’s not only the state of the universities they're 
complaining about—it’s the state of the world. 
And who can blame them? r: 


` “It’s a world they never made—and they think 
they could have done a better job. of it—and still 
could, ‘given the chance. And you know, they just 
could be right; George and his generation are a 
pretty intelligent lot (despite that “D” the ma- 
chine gave him). 


If you ask me, I think a good part of George’s 
problem is that he's brighter than his parents. 
All that orange juice and spinach they crammed 
into him developed a pretty fine physical speci- 
men. And some of those vitamins must have set- 


tled in his brain, because tests have proved over ` 


and over, again that George’s generation can 
outthink their parents. 


Certainly we cannot afford to ignore them. . 
You know, today’s hippies just could be tomor- . 


row’s heroes. 


“Wardle: 
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‘What’s It Coming to’ 


Graduation Scores ‘Firsts’ 


See Story on the Left 
This. year’s mid-year com- 
mencement exercise scored 
two ‘firsts’? — the first formal 
UNO graduation exercise and 
the first delivery of the main 
address by a faculty member. 
Dr. Ralph M. Wardle, chair- 
man of the English depart- 


ment, spoke on “What’s the 
- University Coming To” before 


an audience of 460 graduates 
and University officials. 
In his: speech, Dr. Wardle 


commended both students and | 


faculty for making their voices 
heard on campuses ‘across the 
country. i 

The author of several books, 
the English chairman said 
rather than causing schools to 


come apart at the seams, he ` 
-was convinced revolt was 


bringing them back to de- 
mocracy. 
In the past, the University 
has drawn heavily on ‘college 
presidents and prominent pub- 
lic officials for commencement 


“speakers. In the future, it is ex- 


pected that mid-year speakers 
will ‘be chosen from the fac- 
ulty.. TES 
President Kirk Naylor ex- 
plained this is a favorable 
practice, stating, “these people 
have something tọ say, and 
there is no better. place than 
that of a commencement.” 
The January commencement 
was also the first formal grad- 


‘uation exercise since the Uni- 
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versity became a part of the 
state system last July. > - 

Although August. graduate 
received UNO degrees, no 


formal ceremony: took place at 


that time. er 

‘ This year, baccalaurate de- 
grees were conferred upon 32 
students in the College of Arts 
and. Sciences, .33 in the College. 


of Engineering and Technol- 
ogy, 50.in the College of Edu- 


cation, 27 in the College of Bus- 
iness Administration and 279 in 


' the College of Continuing Stud- 


ies. : 
“Twenty-seven master de- 


grees were awarded. Seven re- - 


ceived a master of ‘arts de- 
gree with: 20 graduates earning 
a master of science degree. 


Professors Revolt 


Lto a little village nobody ever heard of, Nether 
Stowey, down in the South of England. They. 


didn’t let their hair grow long; in those days the 
squares wore long hair; so Wordsworth and Col- 
eridge chopped theirs off. They thought up some 
odd costumes for themselves too, and they de- 
voted their time to plain living and high think- 
ing.. 

‘ When war broke out between England and 
France, they sided with the French. Eventually 
the word got back to London, ‘and the FBI—or 
some such organization—sent a secret agent 
down to Nether Stowey to see what they were 
up to. But the agent ‘finally returned to head- 
quarters disappointed; as far as he’ could tell, 
those two were just drinking in the beauties of 
unspoiled nature and frying to see how they 
could express them in a new and simple kind 
of language. | oe ie 


They were flower children, of course. Soon 
there: was quite a crop of them, They wandered 
around in odd outfits; they were no lovers of the 
daily bath. Some of them experimented with 
drugs and free love. They all lambasted contem- 


‘porary government and religion and education 


and literary standards. ' 


~ Eventually most of them’ realized that they 


couldn’t achieve perfection: overnight, and they 
settled for compromises of one sort of other. But 
I notice that when we look back to that period, 
we remember the names of the flower children 
—the Wordsworths and Coleridges—but not the 
FBI agent who investigated. them or the innum- 
erable squares who reviled ‘them. 


And rightly, because we’re indebted to those 
flower people and their kind for many. of the li- 
berties—government and religion and education 
and literary standards that we enjoy today. 


But to get back to Leviathan University and 


Cousin George—or rather, to George’s professor, 
because I’m speaking for the faculty this after- 


. noon, His name was Legion. And. for anything I 


know; Professor Legion may have heen perfect- 
ly satisfied with that course he was~-we'll say; 
teaching. 


-- But then again maybe he was the, sort ‘of 
teacher. who had chosen his profession because. 


he liked young people and he thought there was 
no experience so gratifying as watching their 
minds expand—and having a share in.the proc- 
ess. If so, he must have been-just as frustrated 
as Cousin George was, 


' So what did Professor Legion do? He was 


_ tea much of a square to take up bare feet or 


beads. Perhaps he let his hair grow a little long- 
er than usual or even sprouted a beard or a 


bushy. pair of sideburns. But he couldn’t guite | 


bring himself to do anything really drastic—like 
staging a sit-in in the President’s office. So he 
just sat in his own office and brooded, 


> He told himself that education was nothing 
but a huge machine nowadays and that he was 
only a tiny cog in it—an invisible cog at that. 
But He wasn’t gding to surrender altogether; 
he was going to insist that those administrators 
listen to him. Soon he discovered that many of 


' df not a peaceful, ending. 


his colleagues were feeling just as frustrated as 
he was. The upshot was that they persuaded the 
University. physician to inject a little starch into . 


_ their backbones and they started demonstrating. 


They formed a university senate; they ap- 


- pointed innumberable committees, they made 
‘countless recommendations about scheduling and 
space utilization and what-not. 


And although all their suggestions weren’t 
accepted, Professor Legion and. his colleagues 
had at least the satisfaction.of knowing that they 
had made themselves heard. 


Curiously enough, these developments took 
place at just about the time when Cousin George 
and his fellow students started demonstrating. 
Reform was in the air, and they naturally want- 
ed to get into the act. : 


Professor Legion and his colleagues had some. 
doubts about that turn of events; after all, if 
those kids knew as much ‘about sunay a uni- 
versity as they seemed to think they. did, why 


` did they. go to college at all? Still, there were so. 


many of them that you couldn’t ignore them; 
and if you took a good look at: the most vocal 
of the lot, you couldn't help noticing that they l 


< were often the ablest.. 


And, .the real clincher: when you got right 
down to cold facts, they were furnishing a good 
part of the cash necessary to keep the doors 
open. So the Student Senate was officially ap- 
proved—or condoned. 


Discord To Democracy 


I don’t know the end of this story; in fact it 
hasn’t ended yet. It’s still going on, not only at 
Leviathan -U. but at universities all over ‘the 
country. The idea proved contagious, and facul- 
ty members all over the nation have been mak- 
ing themselves heard—and administrators have 
been ‘listening to them. Students have been 
speaking up, and they too have been given a 
hearing—sometimes. 


There will be times when all three groups 
will be shouting at once, and no one will be lis- 
tening — except the people off campus, with 
raised eyebrows. 


_ At heart, administrators, faculty and students 

are all people, and they won't pride fe see eye 

to eye. Besides, a university is a place where 

ideas should be constantly popping to the sur- 

eae they won’t always be harmonious 
eas. | i 


And so. Iï think my story will have a happy, 
$ think the university 
will be the better for the dialogue, the meeting 
of minds, or whatever you want to call it. 


Perhaps the best word is democracy—a word 


. that takes a good deal of abuse. Democracy isn’t 


perfect, surely; it isn’t as orderly or as efficient 
a monarchy or oligarchy. But it’s fair and it’s 
umane. 


What’s the university coming to? I’m happy 
to say that I’m convinced it’s not coming to 
pieces at the seams. Rather, it’s coming to 
democracy. 


' Exam File Before Library Board 


Yesteryear's Hippies 


'If I seem uncommonly tolerant of the hippies 
for one of my years, it’s because I’ve spent a 


good part of my life in the period between 1750 
and 1830, and I've been through all this before. 


I think of the French hippies, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, who revolted against the eighteenth- 
century Establishment; he gave away his watch, 
saying that from now on he'd tell the time of day 
by the sus, He announced that he was going to 

life—to return 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
would make the effort to have 
their exams placed on file, per- 
haps making life a little easier 
for their students. They would 
also check to see all the proper 
information appeared on the 
paper. After all, how is a stu- 
dent to know whether the test 
is a recent one or, an exam giv- 
en by a professor who retired 
15 years ago in a course that 


has long since been dropped 
from the curriculum. . 


The student himself would ` 


also play a role in creating the 


‘ideal filing system. If there is 


negligible demand on the part 
of students for professors ‘to 
file exams, why bother? 
Librarian Ellen Lord, after 
being confronted with the prob- 
lem of the Library’s presently 
inadequate filing system, said 


she would bring up the issue at 
the next meeting of the Univer- 
sity Senate Library Committee, 
Feb. 14. 

` But the solution depends on a 
cataylist to start the desired 
chain reaction moving. It 
doesn’t really matter from 
which faction it evolves. But if 
it doesn’t occur soon, there 
quite possibly may be two new 
empty shelves in the library. 


EPET February 5, 1969 
Budget Hike ~ 
Draws Favor 


A record $85.4 million has 


been requested by Governor ' 


Norbert Tiemann to operate 
the University of Nebraska 
system during the upcoming 
biennium. 


Although this is an ‘increase | 


over Tiemann’s December pro- 
posal of $68 million, is is- still 
far short of the $101 million re- 
quested by the University. 

The current biennial appro- 
priation for the system is al- 
most $55 million. 

‘The Governor stated in his 
„recommendations to the Legis- 
lature that any cut in the pro- 
posed NU funds would be a 
“paralytic activity.” He cited 
inflation and higher enroll- 
ments in justifying the recom- 
mendation. 

Tiemann stressed the cardin- 
al importance of insuring the 
state’s current educational pro- 
grams, stating, “We have a 
preat university and it would 

e to our discredit to- permit it 
to deteriorate and I will not al- 
low it to happen.” 

Richard BE. Adkins of Os- —— 
mond, newly-elected president 
of the Board of Regents, suc- 
ceeding Dr. B. N. Greenburg, 
joined NU faculty members 
and administrators in praising 
Tiemann’s increase from his 
earlier recommendation. 

Adkins and other officials 


had previously met with Tie- ` 


mann in closed-door sessions 


to discuss the school’s financial ` 


needs. Informed sources stated 
the University would need at 
least $76 million to provide the 
services now being offered, 


‘with relatively minor expan- | 


sion of these services. 

At their January meeting, the 
Regents also accepted a gift 
from the Eugene C. Eppley 
Foundation to finance the con- 
struction of the $2 million Ep- 
pley Hall of Science on the 
Medical Center campus in 

. Omaha. 

The Centennial Education 
Program for the Lincoln cam- 
pus was authorized. Under. this 
experiment, selected students 
will live together and study 
designated course work aimed 
at smoothing the transition 
from high school to callege. 

Also at the meeting, Regent 
Edward Schwartzkopf of Lin- 
coln asked Governor Tiemann 
to have the Little Hoover Com- 
mission investigate administra- 
tive operations at UNO, citing 
the fact the University was the 
only state institution not inves- 
tigated. 

Whether such a study will be 
made depends much upon the 
Commission members who 
have already completed their 
studies of other institutions. 
Since the University did not 
merge with the state system 
before the Little Hoover Com- 
mission was authorized, it is 
doubtful if a study of UNO will 
be made now. 

¿ceting Chancellor Merk Hob- 
son promised the regents that 
a working relationship between 
faculty and student body would 
exist. He attributed a lack of 

student “accountability” as a 
major reason for student- fac- 
ulty differences. 

Hobson listed teaching ‘stu- 
dents as the principal business 
of the university. He added the 
student “‘is the best judge of 
how well we are doing our 
job.” 


Apply Soon 

Applications for the editor- 
ship of the 1970 Tomahawk 
are now being taken by Dr. 
Hugh Cowdin, chairman of 
the Student Publications 
Board. 

Qualifications should be 
enumerated in no more than 
two pages, eight copies of 
each. Applications should be 
submitted by Feb. 14, to Dr. 
Cowdin in Engg. 116. 

Applications will be con- 
sidered at the Feb. 18 meet- 
ing of the publications board. 
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By JERRY FLOOD - 
Staff Editor 


“If you think that making the 
scene in Omaha town is limited 
to the local movie house or a 
pub take a look beyond the ads 


-in the local tabloids. 


Omaha more than ever pro- 
vides an abundance of places 
to go for top notch entertain- 
ment. 

As the entertainment. field in- 
creases in various areas: of 
acceptability, new methods of 
escapism are provided. Broad- 
way musicals, art exhibits, op- 
era and even underground 
movies give people the oppor- 
tunity to experience whatever 
form of culture fits their par- 
ticular mood. 

It is with the growth of the 
movie industry that other me- 
dia programs have had to com- 
pet e. 

‘Historically taboo subjects 
are now. offered to thé flick 
fan, who can even look in the 
paper to check its gross rating, 
such movies previously could 


. complexes, 
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only be viewed in “Art ance: 
ters,” i 


Feel Relaxed and Enjoy 
Today fans cán now choose 


, between going to an “Art Thea- 


ter,” the newest in theater 
or a revamped 


Market to see similar films. 
Only the surroundings ‘have 


been changed to protect the in- 


nocence. 


Environment is the key to en- 
tertainment. 


If “Candy” were showing i in. 


an art house its draw would 
never reach the long lines at a 
modern theater. The under- 
ground movie audience would 


feel out of place in a downtown. : 
establishment with plush seats: 


and proper heating. 
It has taken Omaha more 


than a few years to provide- 
Suitable surroundings for per- 


formances whether film or live, 
There are still many prob- 
lems with regard to this, proof 


of it is readily provided when. `: 


you attend a James ‘Brown 


show in the quaint atmosphere 


of the Civic Auditorium. 


- Through no fault of the produc- 


Environment Key In Entertain 


tion people there is a certain. 


amount of audience—perform- 
er rapport lost. ` 


'Send Up a Net’ 


‘When performers come to a 
city, they expect to appear in 
a:place that is suitable to their 
capabilities. True, some of 


‘them lack the talent to fit a 


suitable place, yet live produc- 


- -tions have suffered from physi- 


cal and environmental limits 
in. Omaha. 

“Music Today, i directed by 
James Franksen, has been 


formed to fill. up an absence 
-of' Jazz and Contemporary Mu-. 
‘sic. It is time to show in- 
“- creased interest in musicians 


who want to’ find. some fresh 


‘air and new: audiences. 


~ 


As part of Music Today’ s ob-. 


jective, programs featuring 


people like the Bill Evans Trio 
will be -presented. 

“These men fly directly over 
us when on cross-country tour, 


— 


Ce eo eee 


ment — 


and we've decided. to send up 
a net,” Franksen stated. 


The programs; < will 2 hie pre- 
sented at’ the’ Belyn. Concert 
Hall, in an „atmosphere ` de- 
signed. to` måke the. perform- 


at ance “something personal for 


‘the audience. 


Just as movies, operas, and 
plays are presented” with the 
emphasis on “artistic, value, jazz 
and contemporary, music. will 
now come to Omaha with the 
same emphasis aided by the 
combination of time, place, and 
Individual. © ` 


Friend at $ at SEA 


Lt. Joseph Friend, head of the - 
Omaha Polic Department’ $ vice 
squad, will appear. at this after- 
noon’s meeting of the Student. 
Edueation Association. 

The guest speaker. will lead a 
discussion on.the narcotics 
problem ‘in Omaha. Members 
of SEA are-invited to the meet- 
ing wich Arania at. 3:30 p.m, 


Individuals majoring” in Computer: Science, Engineering (Electrical, Mechanical 
or Industrial), Mathematics, and Physics will be interviewed by Collins Radio et 


Company. 


February 17, 1969 


Some facts about Collins: 


L Collins pioneered - many: of today’s data techniques and recently announced a 
computer-controlled design and manufacturing service for customers. 


2. The company ranks as the largest independent producer of microwave systems, 


3. More than 15% of the commercial airlines use navigation/communication equip- 
ment supplied by Collins. 


4. The company designs and installs commuter systems for the military and for. 
railroads, airlines and many other industrial organizations. 


5. Collins serves as the prime contractor on NASA’s. worldwide Apollo tracking 


network. 


6. The company is recognized as one of the world’s leading manufacturers of 
commercial broadcast equipment, 


~ 


Z Collins received the first contract awarded to a single company to dalen, equip 
and build. an earth station for satellite communications. 


Contact your College Placement Bureau for 


additional information. 


r 


an equal opportunity employer 
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mO O SALS ee "iege. 
Top Ranked Indians. 
Keep Busy Schedule 


Final exams and a long lay- 


off did not seem to hinder the 

efforts of the NAIA’s number 

one ranked wrestling team. 
“Coach Don Benning’s Univer- 


sity of Nebraska at Omaha mat- . 


men pounded three opponents 
to secure their. high rating. 
The Indians first disposed a 
game crew from St. Cloud 
State, Jan: 1:0 
Bruce Strauss, one of Ben- 


ning’s many talented freshmen, - 


out-classed his opponent when 
he applied a reverse hold late 
in the match. . 

Heavyweight Gary Kipfmiller 
„also gave the fans something 
‘to cheer about when he regis- 
tered his first pin in front of 
the homefolks. The pin came 
with one second remaining in 
the match. Final score—Indians 
25, St. Cloud 6, 

Two weeks later, UNO trav- 
eled to Kansas to face Emporia 
State. However, Benning de- 
seribed his team’s effort as dis- 
appointing explaining that the 
long layoff might have hurt his 
forces. Nevertheless, the In- 
dians came home with a 31-5 
victory. on se 

Bright spots included Curlee 
Alexander’s first pin of the sea- 
son, and the aggressive grap- 

ling of Roy Washington, his 

rother Mel, Strauss and Kipf- 
miller. ge iS 

UNO returned home. on Jan. 
27 and presented their fans with 
a 38-0 whitewashing over Wis- 


on campus,’Thursday, Feb. 13, 
1969 to ‘Interview teacher ap- 
plicants.: “Interested . persons 
should’ sign up in’ 

ment office now! “r. 


+ 4 


J ` “What did you say 
| your name was?” ” — 


There must: be a safer way to meet 
giris.: Luckily for you, we put instruc- 
‘tions on self-defense in every package 
of Hal Karate® After Shave and 
Cologne. But even so, please be a little 
carefyl how you use it, A good social 
~ We 1s fine, but the way you're going 
you'll be too battered to enjoy it. 


consin. (Oshkosh) It was the 
Indians’ first shut out in seven 


. dual—meet victories, 
Landy Waller, Hakanson, = 


Kipfmiller and Mel Washington 
recorded pins in the triumph. 
Steve Kelley, a freshman 
from Omaha Westside and Rich 
Johnson, a product from Oma-, 
ha South made their-debut a 
happy one as they both emerged 
victorious. Kelley, wrestling in 
the 115 class, shutout: ‘his: foe, 
7-0. Johnson, weighing in at 160 
had the supper hand in posting 
a 7-1 margin. ` eta E 
The Indians then traveled to 
Macomb, Illinois, ` to . wrestle 
three opponents: in, the same r 
evening on Saturday, Feb: 1. 
The result was three more dual 


meet triumphs as‘Qmaha ran - 


its season record to 10-0. . 

The Redmen began the mara- 
thon by topping host Western- 
Iilinois, 26-3, and thën went on 
to 29-7 and 30-3 victories. 


Three Ineligible 


‘Omaha varsity athletics will 


be without the services of four 


athletes during. the second se- 
mester due‘ to academic? diffi: 
culties, E ' 


“ The track and wrestling 


teams suffered the losses. . 
Jerry Newville, with a record 


of three wins and three losses, 


will be ‘lost to the wrestling - 


squad. Newville missed eligi- `- 


bility by two hundredths of a 
point. na i: 

Trackmen lost were Jim Nel- 
fon, Dave Olson, and Paul Car- 
er. ; foe 


Baseball Meeting - 
There will be an additional 
organizational. meeting “for f 
all varsity baseball, candi-. 
dates on Friday, February 
7, at 3:30 p.m; in the class- 
room at the Field House. ` 


hall- should re- f 


Karate-becarefulhowyouuseit. & 


cism’. 


F thósé: interested in} — 
-$ playing b 
port at thatit 


Head Basketball Coach Jim 
Borsheim and his. University 
of Nebraska at Cmaha Indian 


cagers enter the second half. of - 


the. season 


with a ‘bit of optim- 


The Indians, though, ran into 
a snag during semester break 


as they dropped two of three. 
‘games before facing Fort Hays 


State last. Saturday night. 
UNO staged an upset. against 


Rockhurst College of Kansas 


City 69-66 at the Indian Field 
House on January. 13. With the 
Indians down 46-35, Borsheim’s 


.. men nibbled away at the Rock- 
hurst lead and finally took com- 
mand. John Mackey led the- 


comeback scoring 24 of his 32 
points after intermission. 

- When asked to comment on 
‘the game, Borsheim said, “We 
‘had a good night against Rock- 
hurst. When we have a good of- 
fense, we can win, Their 
(Rockhurst’s) tall mën. didn’t 
bother us that muc Ree 

Road Games Tough | 

The’ Indian. squad then flew 


_to Portales, New Mexico to 


` meet the Eastern New¢Mexico 


Greyhounds. od 
_ But Eastern New Mexico 


<; lived up to their nicknames as 
they sped past the Indians 102- 
-.82, The shorter UNO": cagers 


couldn’t keep up with:the Grey- 


hounds. Eastern New Mexico 
controlled the boards..the en- | 
‘tire game. dats ole 


>The Indians had three men, 
- hit double figures: Leonard 
Todd — 22 points, John Mackey: 
— 22 points and Patl-Sieckow-. 
. &ki- 21 points, 


--As'’Borsheim in 


‘the season if the 


dicated, . 


type.of game we wanted. They 
play catch up 
ball.” Because the. Greyhounds 
‘were’a taller team, they con- 
trolled the tempo of the game. 

Coach Borsheim and his 
players hope to even their rec- 


_ ord with Eastern New Mexico 


when the Greyhounds come 
into town this Saturday night. 
The Indians traveled to 
Crete, Neb. on January 28 
where the Doane College Tigers 
whipped UNO 95-72. , 


._ Foul trouble~plagued. the In- 


dians throughout the game. 


UNO’s John Mackey, David 


. Allen and Jerry James were 


taken out early because of 


. personals, 


_ The Indians had trouble put- 
ting the ball through the hoop. 
UNO had ragged shooting, hit- 


ting only 34 per cent of their- 


shorts. Five players each hit 
11 points in the loss. They were 
John Mackey, Leonard Todd, 


Ci 
Arthur Allen, David Allen and $ 


Jerry James. A 
. Borsheim talked about the 
loss, “We came into. this game 
with one day’s practice. We 
didn’t play well enough to win, 
however, in the last ten min- 
utes of the 
good ball.” 


_ Heads Up Play Needed 
The Indians can still salvage 


up ball the rest of the way. 
Borsheim said; “In time we 

will-be a good basketball team. 

The boys. are working hard in 


the practice sessions.” ` 
_ He’ stressed one point. in par- _ 


ticular, “As of now, we are a 


young team. All the boys will 


-be back next year.” . 


Borsheim has added three 


- players to his squad: the ‘Al- 


len Brothers,’ Arthur, a 6-344 


forward transfer from Creigh- 


ton University and David, -a 
6-5 forward transfer from Web- 
er State University, ind 


Jerry James, a 6-8 cente 


from Nebraska Wesleyan, will 
„help under the boards. 
“With these new men our of- ~ 


fense has changed. We are a 
bigger ball club now and 
should be more successful on 
the boards,” said Borsheim. 
Through the first 13 games, 


. Leonard Todd and John Mac- 
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game, we played - 


play heads $ia 


Your roommate. 
cant sleep 


| in the dark? 


Think it over, over coffee. 


TheThink Drink. < 


key lead Indian scorers with 
: game averages of 16.0 and 15.5 
- respectively. On’ the whole, 
UNO has averaged 70.3 points 
a game while their opponents 
` have hit 79.6 points. ` Mt ote 
Borsheim’s revamped: line- 


. up, featuring added height and 


- showing the effects of practice, 
. disposed of Fort Hays, 79-68, in 
the Field House Saturd ay 


night. |. ; 
With the rebounding strength 
‘of 6-8 Jerry James and 6-5 
David Allen controlling both ` 
.backboards, the Indians led 
throughout the entire game be- 
fore a home crowd of 2,645. 
James seemedtoprefer - 
shooting from the outside, hit- 
ting five goals from the'20 foot 
range before retiring with five 
personal fouls. , 
Indian scoring was led by 
John Mackey, with 23 points, 
as Omaha recorded its fifth 


victory against 10 losses. 
Rockhurst \ 


GFT! G T 
aok 3 6-7 12 `Siecz'skî 1 22 4 
‘wnrldg 4 2-3 10 Kupci 40-4 9 
Schaefer 10 6-8 25 Mackey | 12 81432 
ayer 4 2-3 10 Etter § 1-23 
McEvoy 000 0 Todd 248 B 
reen 0 23 2 McCarty 2 14 § 
Witte 0 04 
Cashon 2 2-2 6 
Totals — 2320-2664 Totals 2617-34 69 
Rockhurst .,osse,sesarraresssses 34 32-66 
UN-Omahða oo e seco aces 29 40—69 
Fouled out—Cashon, Sleczikozski, Mce 


. Technicals—Rockhurst bench 2, 


Rana SRAN 


.UN-Omaha Eastern N. Mexico 
-G F GFT 
Slecz'ski 9 33 21 Van Zant 2 47 8 
Kupcho 122 4 Severson 323 7 
Mackey 8 59 2) Irwin- 737 7 
Etter 100 2 Guyman N 58 27 
10.2-4 22 G. Hyder 12 56 29 
Stephens. 3 22 8 Arnold 000 0 
Kennedy 0 60 0 Nomis =" 280 4 
enn lorris * f 
: Y ; J. Hyder 300 6 
Totais 3316-2562 Totals. 2 
N i 40 
ar” 
UN maha Doane | 
a 3 
AN GF T GF T 
iter 3 00 6 Rinstock 5 231 
A. Ailen 435 11 Owen 9 77 2 
Kupcho 3 13 7 Egger § 331 
‘odd 4 345 11 Grant 12 36 2 
Slecz‘skl 2 23 6 Mayers 1 1-2 
ackey 3 5-5 11 Fraction 0 2-3 
Stephens. 0 1-2 1 Kruszka 0 1-1 
James § 320 Q 447 3 
D. Allen Stu 
eet 
Totals. 2937-2672 = Totals 36233298 
UN-QOmaha cicnsevsneneeseee nae 320 40— 


Stee tee wae erento ters 


Totalt fovis—UN-Omaha 23, Doane 21. 
Hays UN-Omaha 
= GF T G F T 
Ider 3 00 2 D., Allen 146 6 
Howgilt 6 2-2 14 Mackey 9 5-5 23 
Greving 10 5-7 23 James 5 2-4 12 
McAtea 3.00 & Kupcho 5 88 17 
Dowdell 002 0 Todd 6 47 15 
pel 100 2 A, Allen 2 01,4 
Markle Git to. : 
eki 100 2 . 
Griffle 8 00 16 
Totals 30 812768 Totals 2823-3179 
Fort HayS ionini rire N 37-68 
UN-OMANE ... cee cece cee eee ees 39 4079 


Fouled out~Howglll, James, McAler. 
_ -Total fouls—Fort Hays 23, UN-Om7ha 12. 


ional Collge Orgtnization, 


Wednesday, February b 1969. 


Nowéros 


(CPS) — Threatened. censor- 
ship and controls by the North 
_ Dakota Board of Higher Educa- 


tien and the North Dakota leg- . 


islature drew editors represent- 


ing six North Dakota college. : 
newspapers to Fargo in De- © 


cember. 

Meeting in a day-long - ses- 
sion, the editors voted to adopt 
part of the newly-issued Code 
' of Conduct of the: Board as. the 


ment on obsenity: `- 
“Student: publications should 
be free to act as the voice of 
the student body, to praise or 
criticize at will, ” read the 
Code of Conduct, 


_ them to be appropriate. How- 
- ever,” the statement continued, 
“any and all material in such 


publications should be in’ ac- - 
cord with the rules of common f 


decency and fair play,” - 
“The Board has reserved the 
right to censor us,” said Mike 


Zaharakis, editor of the Mniot 


“and to’ es- | 
pouse any cause, wether. cam- | 
pus-oriented ‘or not, deemed by ` 


dministra ti ve fe Censorship Ham pers 
Collegiate Publications 


_(NLD.) . State College newspa- 


per,: the Red and Green. 
“They're saying it's the people 


-in the state who should deter- 


mine content of ‘student press. 
We're Saying the campus. 
should:” |: 

AD North Dakota legislator 


has attempted passage of a law | 


to ban the editor of the Univer- 


‘sity of North Dakota neéwspa- . 
_ per from. continuing to serve as 
basis of their own policy state+ i 


editor. 
` Ted Frederickson, editor of 
the Dakota Student, has been 


` under ‘fire from legislators and 
the Board of Higher Education . 
„for printing a photograph de- 


picting the word “shit.” 


- “Recognizing the basic dif- 
. ferences in audience of the 


commercial media and the stu- 
dent press,” read a statement 


approved by the editors, “we. 


believe that the canons of — 
journalism of the commercial 
media are not always applic- 


` able to the student press.” 


The. statement continued that 


while commercial media are . 


Music: “Turning | 
Into Love-In' | 


‘By STEVE ELMAN 
College Press Service 
The word is synthesis. 


It began about two years ago,- 


and the conclusion hasn’t been 
reached. It started as a desire 


to make the original venture. 


more interesting, and may con- 
. elude with the: destruction of 


categories and ‘the creation of. 


-a new art form known as Music. 

Butterfield’ and the Blues 
Project had the right idea—try 
to combine forms of expression 
presently existing into a new 
one that will appeal to every- 
one who liked each of the old. 
“Rock” and “Blues” and even 
the amorphous, maligned 


“jazz” began moving toward. 


one another—cautiously. | 
Now: everybody wants to get 

into the act; there seems to be 

a mad rush to fill the gaps with 


new categories. “Rhythm and 


blues” 


suddenly became 
a “soul”; 


country and. western 


met Robert Zimmerman, “Folk ‘ 


music” discovered Benjamin 


Franklin’s kite. It’s turning into. 


a love-in. 

Rock even has schools now: 
There’s Hendrix and Cream 
and thundering, body-bending 
amplified Sound. There’s the 


one, I dare you). Al Kooper= 


what’s that? A freaky one-man — 


band that plays better than any 
other one-man group around. 

The word. Say, the word and 

you'll be free. The word is 
avathcsis. Synthesis of musical 
forms. Maybe if we forget 
about some of these words we 
might even end up liking some 
of this stuff. 

Suppose, just for a“ minute 


that music doesn’t really ta 


pend on categories‘ at all. Sup. 


pose the reason Archie Shepp 
Phooses to play differently fen, 


‘Charlie Parker is due solely 
to the fact that he wants to play 
differently. Not that he is try- 
ing to “synthesize Bop and 
Avant-garde jazz,” but that he 


is merely attempting some kind - 


of communication different 
from Parker’s; 
Body vs. Mind 

If there has been any direc- 
tion in the synthesis of modern 


. music, that direction has been’ 


‘that of intensification of the re- 
lationship: between performer 
and audience. Why does the 


Grateful Dead’s new album’ 


have a short section that says, 
“Come on, everybody, get u 
and dance?” Why does the Jet- 
ferson Airplane prefer a hall 
_ where thera are no seats? 


Tu a real sense, dancing helps 


to ereate the musie of these 


-trademark was ‘ 


performers. They are interest- 


ed in response, reaction, ‘spon- 
taneous feeling. They want emo- 
tion rather than intellect. 

-It isn’t surprising, in light of ` 


-this most recent development, 


to see that jazz does not reach 
so many people. Young whites ` 
are drawn less to quiet medi- 
tation now than their parents 


were. Even this generation con- - 


trasts sharply with the beats of 
a few years ago. The beat 
a coffeehouse 
with TABLES anid ¢ CHAIRS. The ` 


‘hip. landmark is a shall ‘large. 
- enough to hold’ all the people it 


can possibly hold, a hall where 
people dance. 

. Jazz, it was once said," be- 
came unpopular as soon as peo-: 
ple stopped dancing to it. Not 


` precisely true, but nonetheless, 


something (called the intellect) 
entered into jazz and made it- 
a music -to be listened to and 
understood. Suddenly everyone 
was acclaiming Dave Brubeck 


because “he makes you use - 


your mind.” Hendrix makes 
people lose their minds. 


Sexual Violence 


So white kids went to rock as — 


soon as Presley moved his 


Ohio Express and Bosstown, | pody. And. Jat -Tollowea.. The 


New Jazz or New Music defied 


lectual jazz was based. It re- 


-fused to be limited, to let an _ | 
artificial structure come be- .. 
-tween the emotions of the per- 
former and the ears of the lis- 


tener. And Emotion became as - 
important as form, 

Rock, in its own way, began 
as an experiment in violence. 
Violence that was implicitly and 


- explicitly sexual. It quickly ab- 
‘sorbed sorrow and fear from 


blues, and gained incredible po- 
tency in the hands of engineers, 


- sound men and amplifiers capa- 


ble of creating earth tremors. 
Space in-which to breathe was 
added through jazz--improvisa- 
tions made it possible to get 
into things because the things 
got deeper, 

Most recently, the. range of 
emotions exploited by country 


. music was opened when Dylan 


began recording in Nashville. 
Pathos and protest entered by 
way of folk music. Rock has 
expanded to accommodate the 
desire of its performers for ex- 
pression. 

It’s happening everywhere. 
There are no real jazz music- 
jans or rock musicians or folk 
musicians, or even black mu- 
sicians and white musicians. In 
the end there are only human 


. beings trying to make a contact 
‘that will’ pase by the mind and 


touch the heart. 


mai ‘GATEWAY aoe 


directed toward the family, stu... 
dent publications are directed 
` toward the campus commu- 


nity, which -is considered: ma- ` 


~ ture enough to judge the stu- 


.dent press on its own merit, 


At Muhlenberg College,. 
Allentown, Pa.; the student ao 


~ Sayers, ‘served as a constant’ 
n reminder of his goals in life. 
n : ast Wednesday, he arrived’ on 


per’s supply. of its December 5 


issue were -“mysteriously’”’ 
taken from the Weekly’s office 
after the college administration 
accused the paper of “obscen 
ity 


The Muhlenberg administra- The Gateway. contacted Ron- i 


tion presented a. policy state- 


ment.to the faculty for ap- 


proval shortly after the Dec. 5 - 


incident., The measure would 
provide for the removal of 


Weekly editors for “reasons . 


that include publishing obsen-' 


Pros Draft Sayers, Kle 


9 


pper 


_ To Chargers, K.C. Chiefs | 


| By JERRY PASKINS © 
< Staff Editor. | 


“My honor is, self-improve- 


` ment, my. bonus is’ profesional 


` football,” 


These words, | ‘written on. a 


‘notebook carried by Ronnie 


the threshold of making his 
dream ‘come. true. — 
-On. this day, Sayers learned 


‘he‘had been drafted im the sec- 


ities; harassment and innuendo. - 


` and libel.” It-did not define ob- 


senity, harassment or any 


in Fashion 


alone, or the pants 


quite versatile., 


Sizes 5 ta 13. 
30.00 


t 


downtown . . « 
third floor — 


K i erossroads + a a 
o BE upper level 


southroads ... 
upper level 


_ other terms. No action has yet © 
- been taken. S 
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Petal Pink-Black. 


New Concept 


For a romantic night on the 
town, go dressed in our very — 
new cocktail dress with 
matching pants, A crepe-. 
like fabric of Rayon cël- _ 
lulosic. The dress is styled 7 
with long sleeves, wrap 
front, and belted high. 
The pants? Wide leg of 
_ course! Wear the en- ; 
semble, the dress ` 


with another blouse: 5 
' This is a new con- ,, 
cept in fashion, and 


4 


ond round. by the San: Diego 
Chargers. In his own words, he 
was “elated” 


-nie. by telephone in Chicago 
-while he,was- visiting: his fa- - 


mous brother, Gale. Sayers 


spoke freely about his own. 
shortcomings as a football play- ` 


er and-of the. areas in which he 
must improve. 
“I realize.I. have. a ‘Jot to 


Jearn, but I have gotten good 


training from the coaches at 


‘UN-O. ‘They teach the same 


pro-type offense. the SERES 


EE zi 
Rie KRAE iana A 
. 


“use, and T: should. i 


; read about; 


S > 


in pretty 


well,” 


The. Sayérs’ road to football 
success has, not ‘been an- easy 


- one. Ronnie: was’ ‘stricken with 


rheumatic fever in his adoles- 


‘cent years and’ had to: avoid 
athletic: participation’ while his 


brothers were: becoming, neigh- T 
borhood heroes.: 


But the handicap. has” “only 
made his desire greater. In five 


_years, he has come-from novice 


to the status of a highly regard» - 
ed professional prospect. 


Joining Sayers’ in the profes- 
sional. draft is another ‘UN-O 
standout, 245 poung guste Dan 
Klepper: $ 


-Klepper was | chosen » in ` the 
ninth round. by ‘the ‘Kansas City 
Chiefs, but his’ selection ‘did not 
come as the. surprise that Say- 
ers’ did. Dan had been .contact- 


ed-by the Chiefs during the fall 


season, and he now. awaits. get- 
ting’ to know.as teammates the 
stars he has ‘previously. oy 
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Editorials 


The Gateway, “spring 1969. What’s it all 
about?» \ l l i 

This being the first issue of a new semes- 
ter, as well as- a new staff, if seems only ap- 


propriate to offer a glimpse of what is to come. ; 


"Thè Tuesday edition, born last fall, has been 


switched to Wednesdays, and with the change 


emphasis. `: 


of time comes a change of appearance and 


-As can already ‘be noted, different layout 


. styles will be used to provide easier. readabili- 


ty. The Wednesday edition will become a week- 


ly news magazine devoted to a study of issues, 


problems and, in a-lighter vein, to the arts. ,: 


student, thro 


eet) 


ue 
i 


In addition to the weekly special reports, ... 


the Gateway will also use the Associated Press 
news service and. the College Press Service, 
published -by the United States Student Press 
Association, ee 


o” 


In this issue we. present condensations of 
two speeches delivered under identical condi- 
tions at two different universities. 


The universities are Creighton and UNO; 
the speakers are both faculty members and 
heads of departments; both spoke at their re- 
spective graduation ceremonies, the first fac- 
—ulty members to do so; and both chose as their 
theme The University. 


But here the. similarity ends. 


Dr.. Ralph Wardle, representing the UNO 
faculty praised students annd faculty who are 


Di 


making themselves heard on campuses in op- 


position to the alienation and frustrations 
which. exists. . ‘i 


po 


Wardle spoke out against the silent genera- © 
‘tion ‘of the fifties with their panty raids and.. 
telephone booth stuffings and condemned their — 


silence on the. 
universities. . 


Dr: Allan Schleich, Creighton’s commence- 
ment speaker, seems to have taken the oppo- 
site viewpoint. Stating the university exists to 
penae the past and to prepare the present 
or the future; its commitment is to reason, 
preserve and spread the 


problems which existed in the 


and its’ mission is. to 
heritage of mankind. 


Anonymous letters wiit not be 
printed, Writers ara permitted to use 


. pseudonyms, but preference will be 
iven to signed foilers, Lelters should 
è limited to 250 words, 

Sir: eae ee 

I'am-a junior at the University of Houston 

and also ‘one of several hundred thousand col- 


Student Air Fare f 
~ May Be Grounded 


lege students who hold an Airline Youth Fare ` 


Card. ` 


I am writing you and many other college 
newspaper editors in the hope that fellow stu- 
dents may be alerted ‘through their newspaper 
about the recent happenings Concerning youth 

ares, ` My ee) Es 

Several days ago a Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiner ruled that “youth fares should be 
crop ed.” Unless the board decides to review 

e 
fective in 30 days. 


I don’t think many 


- Aeronautics Board; 1825 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W.; Washington, D.C., 20009; and voice their 
protest against. this unfair decision against 

Youth faresi s i 

- It is important that this be done within the 

next 15 days so that a new hearing will be set, 


The deadline for submitting 
annopneements of club activi- 
ties is 3 p.m., Monday, for the 
following Friday edition. 


‘Spring ‘Gateway’: | 
What’s It All About? 


Through the use of CPS, the Gateway will 
inform the UNO student community of: the lat- 
est developments on college campuses. from 
San Francisco to Columbia, as well as fre- 
quent commentaries on issues affecting stu- 

ents. 


While the Wednesday edition will strive for 
an intellectual arousement on the part of the 
reader, the. Friday edition will be concerned 
with presenting news of the UNO campus. 


But while the Gateway will continue to pro- 
vide accurate and timely coverage of campus 
paar the emphasis will be on ail-student 
events. 


_ Of particular interest to campus organiza- 
tion is the announcement appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. The Gateway will no longer open- 
ly solicit organization news; instead, such news, 
must be sent by the group to the Gateway of- 
fice before the Monday deadline. 


Election. results, upcoming social events, 
and other news, will be published in the Fri- 
day edition, but only if it is submitted by the 
organization, This decision was made to allow 
Gateway staffers more time to report develop- 
ments which: concern the entire UNO student 
community. ` : 

The Gateway, spring 1969. That’s a part of 
what it’s all about. There’s more to come. 


Viewpoints Vary 


But it is precisely because of this. function 
—the preserving and spreading of yesterday’s 


values—that we are experiencing the revolt 
in the university which Wardle believes will 
take the university back to democracy. 


Without belaboring the point, it is Western 
man’s heritage — to use Schleich’s phrase— 
which has come under attack because of its 
inherent dual standard, its emphasis on ma- 


terial success and. its blindness toward hu- te 


manity. 


True, the university exists to seek knowl- ` 


edge and truth and to disseminate same. But 
this search does not imply the dogmatic grasp- 
ing of antiquated standards; rather, this search 
implies the transformation of the values of 
yesterday to the times of today so as to insure 
that mankind will live in peace—with himself 
and with those around him. . 

And in this sense, contrary to Schleich’s 
opinion; the university does exist to provide a 
place for political and social” experiments. 


For if the university remains on the intel- 
lectual Cloud 9, it has ceased to function as an 
integral and forward-looking institution in our 
society. ` 


hiad 


otherwise the ruling will automatically become 
law. I am told that Western Union has a new 
opinion telegram and for 90 cents, which can 
be charged to a-student’s telephone, a 15 word 
telegram could be. sent from anywhere in the 
U.S. to your congressman, the President and 


"Vice-President. 


If a student doesn’t have time to write his 


~ opinion, I recommend that he call his nearest 


ecision, it will automatically become ef- "ha Note: A Aae ak 
students know of this,: 
and I urge them to rise to protect their youth | 
fares, Most of us have limited budgets and re- ` 
ceive our spending money from part-time jobs. 
I urge every student to contact the Civil- 


K 


Western Union office and send the wire. 
‘Stephanie Southgate 


* * + 


\ Miss South- 
‘gate sent a copy of an article appearing in the 
January 22 issue of the Wall Street Journal, 


-which “quoted: the CAB examiner as saying 


ause of the age requirement. 


A ‘spokesman for American Airlines, the 
dntroducer of youth fares, stated his company 


- “would “vigorously pursue” retention of stand- 


-by discount rates. The year which ended last 
«June saw a slightly better than 150 percent in- 
crease from the previous year in the number 
of youth-fare passengers. 


ė . ` iss N 
Policy Change 
Organizations should deliver 
stories to the Gatewa: 
Engg. 116, Please ine the 
name of a person and his phone 


office, 
and double spaced. 


youth fares are “unjustly discriminatory” be- 


number to contact should any 
question arise. If possible, 
stories should be type-written 


2 i 


Only intellectual 


See Editorial, This Page 
This is a condensation of the address delivered by Dr. Allan 
Schleich, director of the History department, before the’ Creigh- 
ton University mid-year commencement exercise, Xe 


¥ + * 


“Let us destroy them all, and teach our children that the 
world is new, that they may know nothing of the deeds that went 
before. Let us make a great simplification, and then the world 
shall begin again.” 

The revolt against knowledge, against technology, against 
reason which follows in the wake of a nucléar war is thus pic- 
tured in A Canticle for Leibowitz’ by Walter. Miller. The bar- 
barian howls against what he cannot control or master. It tor- 
ments him. It threatens him. It must be destroyed. : 


_ We have not had to wait for a nuclear holocaust. to begin 
our own process of simplification. The barbarians of virtue are 
already at the gate.’ pts Fea Pate 8 

We have almost reached the point; where rational discussion 
is suspect. We are fascinated by ‘coercion and power as tech- — 
niques of. persuasion, and yet the cdiiplexity of the problems we 
face—in the world and in our nation—call for the highest intel- 
lecial pawers of man—if.our goals are to be in any sense-at- 

r e. : 


Much of this wrath has been turned upon the universities of 
our land, It has. been subjected to. physical invasion and occupa- 

tion. It has‘ been threatened with destruction. Why? Because it 
is recognized that the universities are among our more important 
institutions. They are part of the Establishment. | ea 

But because there are unmet needs in our Society, it does 
-not mean that the university is the best equipped institution to 
take them on. We have other institutions. s 

The university does not exist to provide manpower resources 
for government or private industry. It does not exist to train 
technicians for our society. It does not exist to provide a place 
for political or. social experiments—nor should it exist to provide 
leadership for the latest liberal or conservative cause. 

While individual students or members of the faculty may be 
concerned with a wide variety of political or social commitments, 
the purpose of the university is intellectual. 


Intellectual Objective 


_ ,,What service does the university render? Its greatest service 
is its commitment to reason—its search for knowledge and its 
mission to preserve and spread the heritage of mankind. 

The object of the university is intellectual—not moral. The 
pursuit of knowledge, however, requires the highest morality. 

__-the university must continue to be dependent upon its’ self- 

limjting goals—recognizing that its only uniqueness ultimately 
arises from 1) its power of thought, 2) the dedication to basic 
inquiry, 3) and the discipline of intellectual training. 

The problems of the moment are thrust at us. This is an 
Are of Crisis, Age of Revolution, Not only the university, but 
all institutions associated ‘with the’Church and the State are in 
ferment. Haven’t we always had our Simpletons, our aggressive 
conformists? _ 

The OHIO movement (Over the Hill in October)—as our first 
peacetime draftees swore they would desert in October of 1941 
if Congress renewed the Selective Service Act. Clashes between 
the National Youth Congress and the police in front of the White 
House with each decision to extend aid to the Allies. . 

Now the marching and the cadence chanting are in the cam- 
pus from New York to California, and, as we have seen, it. be- 
comes impossible to carry on rational discussion with these 
barbarians of virtue any more than it was possible to carry on 
nti discussion with the brown shirted barbarians of yester- 

We must take them seriously. It does not follow that we 
must take their ideas with equal seriousness. Their goals are not 
the academic goals of truth, but the political goals of power. 


Return To Values 


Western man has always been bellicose, belligerent and 
most of all adventurous. Yesterday we reached for the New 
Worlds beyond the seas. Today we reach for the moon. Social 
alienation in our society is a relatively new phenomena which 
Started with the so-called Enlightenment of the 18th Century. 

Yet, in spite of our tensions and our revolutions, | Western 
man has stubbornly and often paradoxically insisted on clinging 
to certain values. He has scoffed at them—he has violated them 
—but he has always returned to them. . 

_ In a very real sense this university, all universities, are in 
existence to preserve those values—to preserve the past and to 
prepare the present for the future. a 

What has the university, Creighton University, done for you? 
It has made it possible for most of you to get a better job, to 
increase your earning power, to embark uvon a variety of po- 
litical and social causes, ` 

More important, it has—hopefully—given you knowledge, a 
perspective on the world you live in, and an appreciation that 


you are the product of a long and great heritage. 
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SDS Cry for Democracy Not Groundless = 


By JAMES M. BECHTEL 


This is an exaggeration. SDS "is perhaps out 
Associate Editor | 


none higher than those expressed in the Declara- 
BY Ths es to “destroy” the United States, but‘ only in’ the 


tion of Independence. ' 


‘Why does SDS exist? Why' does any radical 

. movement come into existence? To fill a need. 

'-Tn response to pressures within the society (not 
because of “outside agitators”). - 


Aristotle linked political stability with the’so- 
cial well-being of the citizens: “A state with a 
body of disfranchised citizens who are numerous 
and poor must necessarily be a state which is 
full of enemies.” ` 


John Locke, whose political theories guided . 
the Founding Fathers, put it quite bluntly: “Just. 


and moderate governments are everywhere safe; 

-but oppression raises ferments and. makes men 

strugle to cast’ off an uneasy and tyrannical 

yoke . ? Daa . 

The objection will no doubt be raised that 
there cannot be any oppression in the American 
system, since it is so democratic, and therefore, 

_ SDS has nothing legitimate to ‘agitate about. 


SDS says it stands ‘for: greater democratiza- 
- tion sof American society. Is this a valid de- 
mand? 


To answer these questions, we have to go 
back 180 years. The situation that prevailed then 
can be found in any history text, but this partic- 
ular summary is from an essay by Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas in the January Playboy: 

“The commercial, financial and landed in- 
terests moved to Philadelphia for the Constitu- 
tional Convention in an‘ anti-democratic mood 
(due to the recent: Shays’ Rebellion and other 
mob actions). A republican form of government 
emerged that, to use the words of Madison, was 
designed to “protect the minority of the opulent 
against the majority ... z 

“Ag Charles A. Beard said in his monumental 
work An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, those who campaigned for ratification 
of the Constitution made ‘their most cogent at- 

uments’ to the owners of property ‘anxious to 


ind a foil against the attacks of leveling democ- 


racy.’ ” 


Cry For. Democracy 


Has the Constitution “protected the opulent?” 
Has it aided in preserving an invisible ruling 
aristocracy? With the rise of the Jeffersonians 
and later the Jacksonians, the elitist Federalists 
who had formed the Constitution were defeated, 
but their monument lives on. 


The result: although we pay lip ‘service - to 


democracy, our political ‘institutions remain, as . 


intended, unresponsive. The impatient cry. of 
SDS for more democracy is not, then, as ground- 
less as it might sound at first. ‘ f 


i 


Without attempting to construct a hypotheti- 


cal model of an ideal democracy, we can say as 
a kind of rule of thumb, that we could expect 
a democracy, as contrasted to an aristocracy 
to function for the benefit of all. | , 

But the attempt to make the system supply 
what is useful in developing man’s inner life in- 
stead of stimulating an insatiable greed for 
luxuries in him, always encounters cries of ‘“so- 
cialism” and “welfare-Statism,”’ etc. . 

Regardless of the label applied, a System 
which is more responsive to social needs is pre- 
cisely what is. required ‘at this crucial point in 
our history. Token efforts like the Great Society 
have only bred frustration. 


Puritan Work Ethic 


Time magazine’s essay “What is holding us 
back?” (Jan. 24), implies how successful -the 
Federalists and their modern successors (who 
are easily identifiable but shall remain unnamed 
here were, and are, in keeping private ‘interest 
dominant over social needs. 

Commenting on Congress, Time notes: “In its 
worst hours, it might as well be a backwater 


state legislature. Shackled by its own archaic . 


rules (the Senate fillibuster, the senority system 
that casts aged conseryatives as the satraps of 
powerful committees) Congress is all too often 
responsive to local interests at the expense of 
national interests.” — 7 

There are other aspects of the American way 
of life beside the strictly political, which cause 
problems. 

The Puritan work ethic has liberated tre- 
mendous energy in America, making great 
wealth possible, but at the same time it has 


blinded us to the economic interdependency of- 


society, encouraging a selfishness and material- 
ism, that, in turn discourages us from making 
the cooperative effort needed to eliminate pover- 
ty and injustice. 

A nation dominated by the business-ethic is 
not only psychologically atomized but is at the 
mercy of “what sells, is good.” 

Madison Avenue wields tremendous power. 
To quote Time again: “The greatest potential 
. .. for controlling the quality of what citizens 
desire, lies with the great corporations . . . but 
they do not yet seem prepared for the idea that 
the business of business could be this: to sell 
goods and services whose influence on’ American 


tastes and values might—instead of being medio- - 


cre and sometimes baneful—be actively inspiring 
and benign.” 

So there are these. and other, barriers to 
progress imbedded in the American system. Yet 
at the same time there are also very high ideals, 


` right themselves 


Over a century. ago, the famed abolitionist — 


William Lloyd Garrison publicly burned the Con- 


stitution, condemning it as a tool of the devil be- - 


cause. of the compromise with slavery which it 
contained. i 


Yet the liberty which Garrison sought for the 
Negro is one of the ‘inalienable rights” ex- 
ressed in the Declaration. The gap between our 
ideals and our achievements caused violence 
then; it causes violence now. 


Reactions To Barriers 
There are three ways of reacting to the bar- 


. Tiers to progress, depending on how deeply one | 


feels they are imbedded in the system. ` 


‘If defects are. felt to be absolutely . inherent ~ 


in the society so they are incapable of being re- 
moved, then one answer is to remove oneself 
from the system; this path can be taken by in- 
dividuals (e.g. Thoreau) or by groups (e.g. Mor- 
mons and Mennonites of a century ago, the hip- 
pies now). E 


Ilf, however, one feels that the problems are 


capable of solution (e.g. through mobilization of . 
pu 


wublic conscience), then the answer is seen. to 
lie in non-violent pressures for change; this was 
the path taken—with varying degrees of paci- 


fism, compromise with the systém,--etc.—by: 
Gandhi, Martin Luther King, RFK, McCarthy, ` 


etc. i ; : 
If the answer is felt to lie somewhere be- 


tween the two, that is, change is pogsible:‘but ... 
extremely difficult, then extraordinary pressure `- 


will seem to be required; this is the path of radi- 
cal agitation for immediate and sweeping over- 
haul—revolution. 


Violence Inevitable? 


' This shouldn’t be understood as an approval’ __ 
of violence. It is an attempt to understand how |: © 


violence is viewed by revolutionaries. 


We can perhaps object to some of the means 


SDS uses, but aren’t they involved in precisely. 


the kind of struggle which makes violence in-. 
_ evitable, as unfortunate and regrettable as that 


may be? 


Perhaps SDS’ takes seriously these words: 
“That whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive to these ends; it is the Right 
of the People to alter or to abolish it... man- 
kind are more disposed to'suffer ... . than to 


which they are accustomed.” 


_ Again, Justice Douglas summarizes the situa- 
tion. quite well:. “Today the dissenters, both 
black and white, claim’ that the changes needed 
to admit the lower fourth of: our people into an 


honored place in our ‘society are being thwarted. . 


There is a growing feeling that the existing’ po- 
litical 
change. 


“The crises these days are compounded be- 


cause the real dissenters from the principle of 
equality in our laws and in the Constitution are 
often the Establishment itself. That is to say, 
these existing institutions often ask minorities 
to conform to practices and customs that are 
unconstitutional. 


“Blacks and white must join hands in momen- 
tous programs of political action. Those who put 
law and order above liberty and equality are 
architects of a new fascism that. would muzzle 


all dissenters and pay the individuals in our ' 
poor, obedient and sub- 


lower strata to remain 
servient.”” 


Orgy Of Destruction 


Some will still insist, however, that SDS is 


` a special case, going beyond even revolution, to . 


advocate an aimless orgy of destruction, 


NOTICE! 


Anyone in The Tender 
Trap, 7768 Cass, the night 
of Wed., Jan. 22, 1969, 
please notify Steve Sloan 
or David Herzog, 34!- 
5311. 

In particular, we are look- 
ing for a group of two 
male students, one named 
Dave, wearing a beard, 
the other male with blond 
hair, These two students 
were with a female school 
teacher, 

They were witnesses to an 
event that occurred that 
night and we want to ask 
them about it, 


Steve Sloan or 
David Herzog 


341-5311 | 


parties are not likely instruments of . g 


r 


same sense that Garrison was out to “destroy” 
the United States in the 1830s. 

That: is, he. attacked the. abstract . system 
which upheld slavery. Similarity, SDS wants. to 
“destroy” the abstract system that blocks. need- 


` ed reforms, the Establishment. © 


The way the Establishment is attacked ina 
specific situation (Columbia University) can be 


_seen in this passage from Life (Oct. 18): 


“One of the big questions during and after 
the Columbuia uproar was: what do these kids 
want? Most people could. understand . . . the 
specific issues. SDS. chose—the ‘construction of 


' the gymnasium in Harlem against the wishes of 


the community, etec.—but when the protest con- 
tinued and escalated into occupation of univer- 
sity property, the issues. seemed to become 
blurred. - Be eS CS ee wa 
“The answer is again simple, if one rolls with 

the-revolutionary rhetoric: ‘We want. to free the 
university,’ Spiegel (Columbia SDS leader—Ed.) 

says, ‘and there. can be no free. university in an 
unfree society. We want to promote. change, by 
developing students trained tobe critical. of 
wee they see and to continually seek. new and 

etter.’ ” i 5 


"Patriotism Of Sorts! 0000 

Students who. are critical, who seek-à’ better . 
world can be expected to rock the boat!) Andit 
is also to be expected that J. Edgar Hoover and 
‘other such well-intentioned but out-of-touch -de-' 
fenders of the status quo will label such critics 
{in-American.”” 


“8 Justice Douglas again: “American law hon- 


ors protests, whether they are in the form of let- 


y abolishing the forms to” 


ae 


_ Nebraska’s Large 


ters „to the editor, picketing, marches on the 
statehouse or rallies to whip up action.” (Em- 


phasis added-Ed.) seta E oa 
. Still, there persists this vague feeling that 
SDS is just somehow unpatriotic, : 
But, as Time (Jan. 24) points out: “patriotism 
thrives not only among the more, demonstrative 
flag wavers, but also in unexpected ways among 


‘dissenters and anti-Establishmentarians. The in- 


sistence that one’s country should be utopia is 
a patriotism of sorts .. . for it may ensure that 
the present discontent will ultimately draw 
Americans together in seeking the utopia they 


want.” Re 
` The newly-organized local SDS chapter has 
encountered criticism based on the behavior of 
other chapters elsewhere. This kind i pre-judg- 
ing is always objectionable, but in the case of 
SDS it becomes absurd. 5) ee 
It is doubtful if there is another organization 
‘so decentralized. It is precisely the large imper- 
sonal organizations of the Establishment to which 
SDS objects. Every chapter is completely inde- 


` pendent, in ee with ‘their committment to 
“participatory D 


emocracy.” © 00 5 

` What happens elsewhere is completely irrele- 
vant in. deciding whether. recognition should be 
granted to a local, autonomous chapter... 

` In fact, their radical liberalism also prevents 
them from discrimination regarding admission; 


“anyone is welcome to join. This naturally means 


they may harbor communists, even in some 
cases, Communists, but it does not mean that 
the. mavement is ‘“Red-directed.’ Nothing directs . 


‘it except the consensus of the chapter members, 
`. Thug to return to the topic’ ‘of pouen, 
Life’s reporter concludes: “It woulo 

-after listening to one SDS'er after another dis-. 
"harage the U.S., to assume that hating America 
‘was a prerequisite for SDS membership, 


be easy, 


“In fact—and in contradiction to most press 
notices on the subject — almost the opposite 
seems true. Their patriotism may not be the vis- 
ible flag-waving or Old-Glory-decals-in-the-wind- 


_shield variety, but the vast majority of SDS peo- 


ple said they are involved in the SDS struggle 
precisely because they have a deep-seated love 
of the country.” 
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® Exclusive Service... 
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service... no charge ever! 
e Guaranteed Delivery 
“We guarantee delivery in one 
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These R A process torman tanidi.. ansferring. panied thoughts, facts.. impressions 

- and feelings into living, usable and ‘structured personal’ knowledge. They are not card punchers, | 
but Dynamic Readers who. comprehend information at well above 1,200 words per minute.” 
They anticipate, question “and think rapidly, using the printed” page to direct and stimulate 
thinking. Cards, machines. and. files. store and sort... . PEOPLE THINK. To improve your read- 
ing rate, accuracy and retention ability, enroll in the EVELYN WOOD READING PINAMIGS i 


EA EANNE HALSEY 


ve in. We would encourage 


i anyone, to: fake this, course. .- 


KAREN KOUBA 


NEARASKA \ WESLEYAN 
1 900- soon 73 Oo 


The course is well worth the 
time to take, 


JAMES T. LYNCH 


2056 —-94% 


oer T wili cut my, řéading 
_ ` time down to 


% of the time 
it used to'take, or. I will read - 


| 4 times as much as I could 
before, Both of these are ex- 


tremely valabio; Wed 


| SHIRLEY FISHER 
NEBRASKA WESLEYAN 
1500 == 75% 


-JOAN CARNABY 


e ‘COURSE Beginn, soon. The details a are e ‘below, 


~ S gi 


N AUN HADEN 


WESTSIDE HIGH.. 
00—100% 
I am now: able ‘to ‘compre- | 
hend : the: over-all ‘ logic in- 
. anything I read in’ just ‘the 
eek part’. . therefore I 
ave im proved ‘comprehen- 
sion in 'distiouit subjects. 


“HOUSEWIFE `. 
2222 — 90% 


Very good course to increase 


` reading speed and compre- 


hension. Makes it easier to 
read more because you can 
pet through material faster. 
ngthy books don’t look so 
overwhelming, | F 


7 e VALLEY VIEW 
-I can read about 1,000 words — 

"on easy stuff and get it. .. 
‘With practice I could geta 
lot better oo, and it would - 


4 


JANE CLARK 


help a lot when I get so I 


have to read a lot of books, 


“ROBERT LARSON, JR. 


WESTSIDE HIGH © 
` 2500 — 84% 


Helps greatly in school work, 
homework, terms papers, 
tests; etc, Makes reading a 
pleasure and much more fun, 
It helps me understand so 
much more than I used to 
«++ and go much faster! 


~ 


.the course (if 
yourself) can be of great 
` value. 


HOWARD KATELMAN ` 

“WESTSIDE HIGH 
287% 
To encourage you, I would ` 


say that I. accomplished a . 
great deal in this course, 


“MARY JANE DYER E 
WESTSIDE HIGH 
1380 — 72% p 


T would advise and encour 


‘age any student who has a 


caance to take this course to 
do so. I sincerely believe that 


you. apply 
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brochure, | am under tio obligation. 
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